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The Long Drouth that continued 
in England this spring has finally been dis- 
pelled by refreshing and welcome showers. 
A bountiful crop of honey is now looked 
for by our English cousins. We hope they 
will not be disappointed, and also that 
American bee-keepers may be able to re- 
joice with them ere the white flakes again 
may fall. 





The First Number of the Bee-Keep- 
rs’ Enterprise, the new bee-paper, is on our 
desk. It contains 14 pages and tinted 
cover, is neatly printed, and looks as if it 
might be a success. We trust its sagely 
editor and publisher, Mr. Burton L. Sage, 
may findin it the realization of his fondest 
hopes. 





Bro. A. I. Root’s picture with con- 
densed biographical sketch, appears in the 
beautiful Maryland Farmer for June, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, Md. We were glad we 
had the opportunity to present Bro. Root to 
our readers a few weeks ago, for we believe 
that the study of such a noble life and 
character is one of the best sources for self- 
improvement and incentive to higher and 
better living. May Bro. Root live long to 
bless the world with his useful and helpful 
efforts. 





Michigan Bee-Keepers, ever in 
the lead, are to have an experiment apiary, 
to be conducted by the State Experiment 
Station. Hon. R. L. Taylor has been wisely 
selected as the apiarist in charge. This is 
indeed an important work, and Michigan 
bee-keepers are to be congratulated upon 
the happy outcome of their efforts in secur- 
ing an experiment apiary. 

Bro. Hutchinson, in a letter just received, 
quite naturally feels elated over the success 
in getting it established. We will likely 
have more to say about it later. In the 
meantime, what are the other States doing 
in thisline? Where is Illinois ? 
and Michigan are now ahead. 


Vermont 


a 





**'The Worst Spring in 30 years,” 
is what Dr. Miller says it has been. As a 
consequence, his loss is about 40 per cent., 
the loss in cellar-wintering being light. As 
the Doctor has been fearfully overworked 
this spring, he will have a chance to rest up 
if he has only 60 per cent. of his bees to 
work. He can spend more time at the 
World’s Fair, as he says in Gleanings for 
June Ist, that to spend the summer at the 
Fair, ‘‘ would be as good as asummer in 
Europe, and at much less expense.”’ 








The Vermont Bee-Keepers have 
been allowed a small sum with which to 
conduct experiments at their State Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station. A 
practical apiarist will be put in charge, and 
the apiary*increased. It is hoped that the 
bee-keepers of the State will take an active 
interest in suggesting experiments. It 
should be made a permanent feature of the 
College, as it must prove of great benefit to 
every bee-keeper in the State. 
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Voice Organs of the Bee.—An ex- 
change says that the bee has threefold voice 
organs, which are the vibrating wings, the 
vibrating rings of the abdomen, and a true 
vocal apparatus in the breathing aperture 
or spiracle. The buzz is produced by the 
first two, and the hum. which may be 
‘‘surly, cheerful, or colloquially signifi- 
cant,’ by the vocal membrane. A number 
of the bee’s notes have been interpreted. 
‘‘Hum-m,”’ is the ery of contentment; 
‘‘ wuh-nuh-nuh ” glorifies the egg-laying of 
the queen; ‘‘shu-u-u’’ is the note of the 
young bees at play; * means the 
muster of a swarm; ‘b-r-r-r”’ the slaugh- 
ter or expulsion of the drones; and the 
‘*tu-tu-tu’’ of the newly-hatched young 
queen is answered by the ‘ qua-qua-qua”’ 
of the queens still imprisoned in their cells. 


S-S-s-s ”” 





—_ 


The Progressive Bee-Keeper 
for June isa bright, newsy number. Sel- 
dom does so young a bee-paper take such 
strides forward as has the Progressive during 
the past few months. We are indebted to 
it for exceedingly complimentary references 
to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL found among 
some ‘‘ Wayside Fragments,’’ written by 
‘‘Somnambulist.’’ If a fellow can see so 
much in his sleep as does Mr.Somnambulist, 
we wonder what he would find with his 
eyes wide open. We wouldn’t try to wake 
him, though, so long as he writes so well 
while promenading in his slumber robe. 
Sleep on; write on, Sommy, and call again. 





The Texas Horticulturists hold 
their annual meeting at Rockport, Tex., on 
June 20th to 22nd, and all societies and in- 
dividuals are invited to meet with them. 
The following very fraternal letter was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Atchley from Mr. E. L. 
Huffman, the wide-awake Secretary of the 
Texas State Horticultural Society: 


Fort Worth, Tex., June 3, 1893. 

Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY—Dear Madam :— 
Our Programme is now in print, but due 
notice will be given of your bee society, 
and the essays to be submitted and by 
whom, and time set apart to the use of 
your society, etc. 

In the Report of this meeting to be pub- 
lished by the State, space will be set aside 
to the society, and the essays furnished by 
the same, and at the Rockport meeting 
your society will have every right, privi- 
lege, etc., that you desire. 

The M. R. & T. railroad, and the Aransas 
Pass railroad give a one fare rate, or 3 





cents a mile, for the round trip. All other 
roads give a 1}¢ rate, or 4 cents a mile for 
the round trip. Express companies carry 
all exhibit matter at one-half merchandise 
rate, so you see we have been given low 
rates both by the railroads and express 
companies. 

Iam exceedingly obliged to you for the 
interest you have manifested in this mat- 
ter. Forsome timeI have traveled over 
Texas, and have a fair idea of a Texas 
home, and I humbly trust that our meeting 
at Rockport may be the means of placing 
honey, flowers, fruits, vegetables and poul- 
try on many tables that now look desolate 
on account of their absence. 

From what I now see, I am firmly con- 
vinced that it will be the grandest roe | 
ever held in Texas. mang | industry w 
be represented, including the County, Dis- 
trict and State Fairs. The people of Rock- 
port have provided twenty yachts, and the 
usual grand free entertainment programme 
has been made. 

Thanking you again for your appreciated 
kindness in this ee Iam, oe 

ery respectfully, 
E. L. HUFFMAN. 

Mrs. Atchley will be at the big meeting 
at Rockport, and she wants to see every 
bee-keeper there that can possibly arrange 
to attend. Let there be a grand rally of 
the representatives of every rural pursuit, 
and thus make it a memorable as well as a 
profitable gathering of the best elements 
found in our country. 

June 20th to 22nd, at Rockport, Tex. 
Don’t forget the date or place. 





Honey from Alsike Clover.—Mr. 
B. Taylor, in an article written for the 
Review, says that a Mr. Hitt, of Dover, 
Minn., lived within four miles of 40 acres 
of Alsike clover a few years ago, and that 
his bees stored 30 pounds of fine honey, per 
colony, from itin two weeks. He is quite 
positive the honey was from that field, for 
at daylight the bees would fly in immense 
numbers in that direction, would keep re- 
turning from the same direction until dark, 
the clover was full of bees, and there were 
no other colonies of any account in the 
neighborhood; the honey flow stopped 
when the clover was cut, and it seemed 
reasonable that they got the honey from 
that fleld of Alsike, as there was no other 
visible supply. 





Bicycles are getting to be very com- 
mon now-a-days. We have two for sale, 
and any one wanting a bargain in a good 
bicycle, should write to the office of the 
BEE JOURNAL. 
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The Liquor Business and the Gov- 
ernment have recently been receiving some 
deserved attention in recent numbers of 
Gleanings. Weare glad Bro. Root is taking 
up the subject of intemperance. Of course 
our glorious (?) Government is in the liquor 
business, but the saloons and their damning 
influence are a thousand times more in the 
Government. 

We have been rejoiced at the good work 
Bro. Root was doing in the way of getting 
people tostop using tobacco; but he will 
find a greater field for his best efforts when 
he begins to help destroy the liquor demon 
—the most stupendous curse of our modern 
civilization. 

We have read, and truly believe, that 
bee-keepers, as a class, are the cleanest, 
brightest, and soberest people on this earth, 
and for thatreason we believe they are all 
the time, and in every possible way, as one 
man against the infernal liquor traffic in 
itsevery form, Oh, when all the good peo- 
ple of this ‘‘land of the free and home of 
the brave,’ once wnite in their efforts to 
overthrow the evils that are now rampant, 
what a great house-cleaning our beloved 
Columbia will have! And how much 
sweeter she will be to us all thereafter! 
May that ‘* happy day ”’ be hastened! 

o—<> > 

One Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer rather than two cent ones. When 


sending fractions of a dollar, please send us 
the one cent stamps. 





Convention Notices. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on June 16 and 17, 1893, one mile west 
of Bronson. All are cordially invited to be 
present J. C. BALCH, Sec. 

Bronson, Kans. 

INTERNATIONAL.—The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 24th 
annual convention on Oct. 11,12 and 13, 1893, 
in Chicago, Ills. Not only is every bee-keeper 
in America, whether a member of the society 
or not, invited to be present. but a special in- 
vitation is extended to friends of apiculture 
it every foreign land, FRANK BENTON. Sec. 

Washington, D. C. 


a - <<, - — 


Circulars have been received as fol- 
lows: 

J. D. Givens, Lisbon, Tex.—Queens. 

Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Aspinwall Bee-Hive. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley. Greenville, Tex. 
Honey-Extractors and Queens. 





GeNERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make *“ Queries and Replies’’ so 
interesting on another page. I[n the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep 





When to Italianize Bees. 


I haveacolony of bees that I would 
like to Italianize. When would it be 
the right time to introduce a queen, be- 
fore or after swarming ? 


Prairie Home, Mo. F. N. BLANK. 


ANSWER.—Perhaps the best time to 
Italianize is when you have the Italian 
queen to introduce. There may be cir- 
cumstances that make it much more 
convenient to get an Italian queen one 
time than another. It may be a little 
more convenient, other things being 
equal, to Italianize at or just after 
swarming, but if you want to rear 
queens from your Italian stock, then 
you may prefer to get your Italian stock 
in shape beforeswarming. In any case, 
avoid in general a time when bees are 
not storing. 


Destroying Moth-Worms in Combs. 


The BEE JOURNAL states that 21 
days after bees swarm there will not be 
any young bees in the way. Now, I have 
4 colonies that I wish to transfer. Their 
combs have some moth-worms in them, 
and I don’t want to lose the combs, nor 
put worms into new hives. After the 
bees are drummed out, can the hives be 
set over some brimstone, and thus kill 
the worms? Or would you use comb 
foundation, and not use the combs at 
all ? J.C. DILL. 

Morganville, N. J. 


ANSWER.—A few worms in a hive can 
be taken care of by the bees themselves, 
especially if they are Italians. Butifa 
colony is very weak, and of black bees, 
the worms may get the start of them. 

You can do as you suggest, brimstone 
the combs after the bees are all out, but 
remember that when worms have grown 
to considerable size it takes a great deal 
of smoking to kill them. Give them 
twice as much smoke as you think they 
need. 

But while you are transferring the 
combs, why not pick out the worms 
yourself? You can do so with the point 
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of a penknife, and leave very little 
cleaning out for the bees. 

Probably some would prefer to use 
foundation and melt up the old combs. 
The character of the combs themselves 
would have something to do in deciding. 
Nice, straight, all worker comb might 
be better than foundation, while crooked 
combs with a good proportion of drone- 
comb might better be melted up. 

Please bear in mind that putting 
wormy combs into a new hive does not 
insure the continuance of worms. The 
worms do not multiply, only as moths 
enter the hive and lay more eggs. So if 
a strong colony is put upon wormy 
combs, strong enough to prevent moths 
entering, just as soon as the worms 
present come to maturity, the trouble 
will be at an end, even if the bees should 
not succeed in tearing out the intruders. 


What Caused the Dwindling ? 


What is the reason my bees are 
dwindling away? ‘They are dying one 
by one. I had 45 colonies of bees on 
March Ist in good condition, with plenty 
of stores and brood. ‘To-day I have lost 
about 15 colonies. They keep dying 
away until at last they have only the 
queen, four or five bees, and some brood 
left, and they have plenty of honey. 
Half of them were wintered in the cel- 
lar, and half on the summer stands in 
chaff hives. I have handled bees for 
the last ten years, and never had any 
experience like this. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


ANSWER.—Spring dwindling seems to 
be one of the things for which no one 
has any satisfactory explanation. Years 
ago there seemed to be nothing of the 
kind. Some have thought that new 
plans of management, the extractor, or 
something of the kind might be the 
cause, but apiaries of box-hives have 
suffered as well as others. 

There seems to be no fixed rule about 
it. One man may say it never troubles 
his bees, and with his management no 
one ever need suffer from it, but perhaps 
the very next spring it swoops down on 
him, and he has nothing mcre to say. 

As to cure, none is known. At least 
none that you can apply. When con- 
tinuous good weather comes, allowing 
the bees to bring in fresh honey and 
pollen, then spring dwindling ceases. 
Perhaps it might be said that you can 
prevent it by having your colonies very 
strong. But sometimes the strong col- 
ony of the fall is the weak colony of the 
spring. 





A. C. DAVIDSON. 





Perhaps spring dwindling is one of 
the results, or at least one of the things 
likely to follow, bad wintering. After a 
very hard winter bees seem weak and 
ready for dwindling in cold spring 
weather. The past winter has been 
severe, and the spring one of the very 
worst ever known. Some who brought 
their bees out of the cellar with trifling 
loss, have entered the month of June 
with a fourth, half, or more, gone where 
the woodbine twineth. 


There is one comfort for you, if this 1s 
your first experience with spring dwind- 
ling. It will never trouble you so much 
again. You will learn to take it philo- 
sophically, and bear it patiently, expect- 
ing loss from it as a part of the business. 





Worker-Brood in Drone-Comb. 


Mr. J. P. Ralston has a colony of bees 
that have worker-brood sealed over in 
drone-comb, on both sides of the comb. 
I noticed it, and showed it to him in 
looking over the colony. I think he will 
send a partof it to Mr. A. I. Rootina 
few days. I think that ‘‘ busts” the 
com pression-of-the-queen’s-abdomen the- 
ory. J.C. BALCH. 

Bronson, Kans. 


ANSWER.—There is nothing new in 
this, and the advocates of the compres- 
sion theory do not admit that it has any 
‘* busting’ power, for they claim that 
before a fecundated queen lays worker- 
eggs in drone-cells the bees always nar- 
row the mouths of thecells with wax. 
Something like 20 years ago Mr. R. R. 
Murphy sent to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL a fine sample of hatching 
workers in drone-cells. Perhaps Dr. 
Miller is the only one who has lately 
said anything in favor of the compres- 
sion theory, and he has never pretended 
thatit could be proven true, only that 
it had not yet been disproved. But Mr. 
Reepen’s bringing in Apis dorsata with 
only one size of brood-cells for drones 
and workers proved too much for the 
Doctor, and he has given up all defense 
of the compression theory. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BrE JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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DR. A. B. MASON. 


Several requests have come to us for 
certain notorious apiarian faces to be 
placed in this department, and among 


DR. A. B. MASON. 


them Dr. Mason was asked for. So we 
are sure of pleasing some folks this 
week, and feel very certain that several 
thousand people wil! be unusually inter- 
ested in this number of the BEE JOURNAL. 

For many years we have been very 
fortunate in being permitted to count Dr. 
Mason among eur very best friends, so 











our extreme pleasure in presenting him 
to our new readers will be quite pardon- 
able. We have always admired him, 
and esteemed him most highly as a true 
friend and Christian brother. 

The biographical sketch of the Doctor 
was written several years ago for Glean- 
ings by Mrs. Mason, so we are safe in 
saying that it isa truthful portrayal of 
Dr. Mason and his “‘ erratic life,” for his 
wife ought to be fairly well acquainted 
with him, especially after ‘‘ enduring” 
him for about 35 years! 

The following is what Mrs. Mason has 
to say of her ‘‘ best Doctor :” 


The subject of this sketch was born 
25 miles southeast of Buffalo, in the 
town of Wales, Erie county, N. Y., Nov. 
18, 1833. His father was born in 
Massachusetts, and was of English, 
Scotch, and Irish descent; was a soldier 
in the war of 1812, and assisted in the 
capture of Fort Erie. His maternal! 
grandfather was killed by the Indian 
allies of Great Britain, in the same war. 
His maternal grandmother was of the 
old Knickerbocker or Dutch ancestry. 

Mr. Mason had six brothers older than 
himself, two younger, and two sisters. 
All were raised on a farm, and the 
brothers are all farmers. The only 
living sister is the wife of a farmer, and 
lives at Emporia, Kans. His mother 
and grandparents all died in their 83rd 
year, and his father was about ¥O at his 
death. 

In DeKalb county, Ills., when about 
17 years old, Dr. Mason taught his first 
school, for $14 per month,and ‘‘ boarded 
round.” In relating some of the inci- 
dents in connection with that school, he 
says: ‘*The last three teachers pre- 
ceding me were turned out by the ‘big 
boys,’ the last being thrown through the 
window with the window shut. Of this 
I knew nothing until the morning I went 
to begin school. I made up my mind to 
teach that school or somebody would get 
hurt, and sol told the director. I was 
hired for three months, but taught four, 
and was offered $40 per month to teach 
the same school the next winter. A 
majority of the scholars were older than 
I was.” 

At the closes of this school young 
Mason went to Beloit College, Wisconsin, 
and attended two terms, his chum and 
friend being the now well-known Gen. 
Warner, of Warner ‘Silver Bill” noto- 
riety. With the exception of the above, 
and a few terms attendance at an acad- 
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emy in Wyoming, N. Y., when he’ was 
either at or near the head in all his 
classes except grammar, his school edu- 
cation was obtained in the common dis- 
trict school. 

In his 19th year Mr. Mason joined 
the Baptist church of his native town, 
and has ever since been proud to be 
known as aChristian. Just previous to 
his 22nd birthday, at the earnest solici- 
tation of his parents, he commenced the 
study of medicine with the family physi- 
cian, working, as opportunity offered, to 
earn money to help pay expenses. 

During the winter of 1857 Dr. Mason 
attended medical lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. . At the 
close of the lecture course, he went to 
Illinois to spend the summer, and to 
complete his medical studies. The fol- 
lowing autumn he returned to the old 
home in New York, and on his 25th 
birthday he was married to a Miss Clark. 
In the spring of 1859, in company with 
several families from New York and 
Illinois, the newly married couple went 
West and located at Irvington, Kossuth 
county, Iowa, 40 miles west of the pres- 
ent home of Mr. Eugene Secor. The 
colony with which they went having 
broken up, in 1862 they moved to 
Waterloo, Iowa. Here Mr. Mason com- 
menced the practice of denistry, which 
he has followed to the present time. He 
was Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Iowa State Dental Society, and President 
of the Northern Iowa Dental Association 
for two years. For four terms he was 
Secretary and a member of the School 
Board of the city in which he lived, and 
was one of the originators of the city 
library, and librarian for several years. 

For years Dr. Mason was an active, 
if not the most active, member of the 
church to which he belonged, being at 
one time superintendent of the Sabbath- 
school, church clerk, a trustee, and 
clerk of the board of trustees. He was 
a leader in Sabbath-school work at home 
and in adjoining counties. One year he 
was secretary of eight different organi- 
zations, four of them religious. 

Dr. Mason has always been known as 
an earnest temperance worker, and has 
had his life threatened twice by saloon- 
keepers. He still delights in being a 
thorn to them. 

He has two sons and a daughter. His 
children, like himself, tse no tea, coffee, 
tobacco, or liquor in any form. 

In 1869, a brother, in moving, left 
two colonies of bees with him until a 
more favorable time for moving them. 
He soon became interested in them, and, 
seeing an article in a newspaper that 





year about Mrs. Tupper’s success with 
bees, wrote to her, making some in- 
quiries, which were kindly answered. 
He at once became a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, which he has 
taken until the present time. 

The same year Mr. Mason became a 
member of the Central Iowa Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, and the next year was 
elected secretary, which position he held 
until he left the State. 

In 1878, owing to frequent attacks of 
rheumatism, and an increasing desire to 
make bee-keeping more of a specialty, 
Dr. Mason quit the office practice of 
denistry, and the proceeds of the apiary 
have materially aided in furnishing 
‘*bread and butter” for wife and chil- 
dren. 

In 1874, the family residence, a large 
new house, with all its contents, was 
consumed by fire. There were 18 first- 
class [talian colonies of bees in the cel- 
lar. On learning of the loss, some mem- 
bers of the Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ 
Association offered to make him a pres- 
ent of 14 colonies as a starter. 

The same year we moved to Ohio, 
which has since been our home. In the 
summer of 1875 we lived in a suburb of 
Cincinnati, and made and sold the 
Murphy honey extractor, mostof them 
going to Southern States. 

In 1876 Dr. M, was chosen secretary 
of the Buckeye Union Poultry Associa- 
tion, and held the position for four 
years. 

In the winter of 1879 he tried what 
has since been known as the ‘“ Pollen 
Theory,” and, with the experience of 
that and succeeding winters, he has 
been made a firm believer in that theory. 
This was several years before anything 
was said about it in the bee-periodicals. 

In 1881 Mr. Mason succeeded in get- 
ting the Tri-State Fair Association at 
Toledo to offer Fair premiums for the 
display of the products of the apiary, 
and the display has increased in attrac- 
tiveness each year; and last fall it was 
said the display was the most attractive 
of any on the grounds. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the depart- 
ment the first year, and still holds the 
position. 

During the year 1882 and 1883, 
when but little was generally known 
about foul brood, his apiary of 75 colo- 
nies was badly infected, nearly every 
colony having it in 18838, and he has 
frequently stated the loss was from 
$300 to $500; but he cured it that 
year, and has had none since. 

For several years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
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Association, and in 1886 was made an 
honorary member. 

At Chicago, in November, 1887, on 
his 54th birthday, Mr. M. was chosen 
president of the, North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society. 


Since the foregoing was written by 
Mrs. Mason, we may say further that 
the Doctor was re-elected President of 
the North American the following year, 
at Columbus, Ohio. For the past nearly 
four years he has been postmaster at his 
home—Auburndale, Ohio—and although 
thus engaged he has not lost his interest 
in bee-keeping. This is shown in his 
activity in the Ohio State Apiarian Ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, which he has 
in charge. 

Having quite recently been relieved of 
his duties as postmaster, he will now 
have ample time and opportunity to do 
more for the cause of bee-culture, both 
practically and in a literary way, than 
he has been permitted to do for several 
years. We hope soon to have some- 
thing from his ready pen, which always 
writes pleasingly and profitably. 


me 0 


Samantha at Saratoga.—One 
of the richest books in genuine humor 
that has been published for many years, 
in the English language, is ‘‘ Samantha 
at Saratoga,” by Miss Marietta Holley. 
Rev. Dr. Newman, the Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, says of this 
book : 


‘*T commend ‘ Samantha at Saratoga’ 
as an antidote for the blues, a cure-all 
for any kind of imaginary woe, a recrea- 
tion from mental taxation, a provoca- 
tion for wholesome laughter, and an in- 
spiration to godliness. It is the bitter- 
est satire sugar-coated with the sweet- 
ness of exhilarating fun; it is irony 
laughing at fashionable folly; it is ex- 
alted wit with the scalpel in one hand 
and the Balm of Gilead in the other. 
Her personality is intense, her genius 
immense, her art perfect. She stands 
alone in her chosen sphere without a 
rival.” 


Read our great offer of this book free, 
on page 741 of this copy of the BEE 
JOURNAL. 





** Bees and Honey ”’—see page 739. 











CONDUCTED BY 


Mre. Jennie Atchiey, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 





How to Rear Queen-Bees. 





As I have so often been requested to 
repeat the ‘‘ Queen-Rearing Dialogue ” 
that was published in this department 
last September and October, I will en- 
deavor to do so in as condensed a form 
as possible. It is as follows: 


‘* What are you going to do with those 
wax-cups you are dipping there ?” These 
are the Doolittle queen-cell cups we 
read about. 

** What are you putting them on that 
comb for, when Doolittle says put them 
on sticks?” You see the weather is 
cooler now, and we find by sticking 
these cell-cups right on the sealed brood, 
the bees accept and finish them up 
better. 

** How do you make them stick on the 
brood ?” You see the cups are dipped 
stout at the base, or dipped times 
enough to form a good lump of wax, so 
Ican handle them without injury. I 
then press them down firm on the sealed 
brood, with the tip of the cell standing 
a little off from the comb. I put into 
these cell-cups royal jelly, or food pre- 
pared by the bees to rear a queen with. 
To get the royal jelly, we let nuclei re- 
main queenless for three days before we 
give them another cell, and then they 
are sure not to tear the cell down. By 
this time these nuclei have all started 
queen-cells. 

I then take out the larve from the 
cells.the nuclei have started, and with a 
little spoon made for the purpose, I call 
a ‘‘royal jelly spoon,” I dip the jelly 
from the cells in the nuclei, and put it 
into little boxes. That is where we get 
most of our royal jelly. You can take 
the jelly from any place where the bees 
have started cells. 

‘‘Are you having your cells built in 
upper stories over colonies having a lay- 
ing queen, as Doolittle does?” No; I 
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have cells all built in queenless colonies, 
in lower stories, as the other is too slow, 
and rather more uncertain than having 
them built in queenless colonies. We 
know that these queenless colonies will 
accept and finish up a good lot every 
time, for they are very strong. 

‘*““Where do you get these strong 
queenless colonies all the time? Don’t 
they keep running down, and become 
weak and ‘no good?’” No,no. You 
see 1 have selected ten good, prolific 
queens whose progeny are good cell- 
builders. And you see those twenty 
hives yonder by themselves ? Well, that 
is my ‘‘cell-building apiary.” On first 
starting I made ten of them queenless, 
letting the other ten lay on until my first 
batch of cells comes off: then I take 
those ten select cell-building queens out, 
and just turn them loose in the queen- 
less ten that have just completed cells, 
and they never stop laying; by this 
time the brood is beginning to hatch out, 
and these queens atonce fill the hives 
full of brood again. Then I give to the 
queenless ten about twenty cell-cups 
after three days, and they usually finish 
up about a dozen each, on an average. 
Then when these get ‘‘ripe,” as we call 
it, we take them out and give them 
their laying queens back, and start cells 
again as before, and vice versa. If at 
any time we see these colonies giving 
way, we slip in a frame of hatching 
bees from other’ colonies, and I tell you 
this works like a charm, and our cells 
are all built in full colonies. 

‘* Where do you get the larve you are 
putting into those queen-cups ?” I will 
show you by opening ‘‘Old Pet’s” hive 
here. (Thatis the name of oneof the 
five-banded breeders.) It is a very 
strong colony ; but you see this queen- 
excluding division-board? Well, Old 
Pet is kept over on this side with only 
three frames, and this side is kept up 
with brood from other sources. Old Pet 
is very prolific, and a fine select breeder, 
and should I let her have her own way, 
and full access to the whole hive, she 
would soon lay herself to death, or lay 
her eggs all out; and by keeping her 
penned off here, I let her lay only about 
enough for my needs; hence, she will 
live four or five years. Now you see 
this middle frame on her side is a frame 
of new foundation. Do you see how nice 
the bees are drawing it out? And do 
you see how full of eggsitis? Herel 
get the young larve. I cut out a piece 
of this new comb that contains larve 
about one day old from the egg, and 
shave the cells down close so that I can 
get the larve out easily. Now this is 








where and how I get my queen-larve, 
and there will be reared about. 2,000 
queens from ‘‘ Pet” this year. 

I tried keeping my breeder in a small 
nucleus, but the bees did not seem to 
take hold and draw out the foundation 
fast enough to suit me, and I just keep 
my breeders in full colonies, and then 
everything works like a charm. Where 
we must have lots of queens, we cannot 
depend upon any slow, uncertain pro- 
cess. But, as A. I. Root says about his 
force gardening, we have to force things, 
and we must have full colonies to do it, 
that’s all. 

‘* How do you know when these cells 
will hatch that you are grafting there ?” 
Why, you see, they were eggs three days 
and larve one day, making four days, 
and as the queen hatches in 16 days, 
you see they will hatch in 12 days more. 
So, to be sure of things, I work them to 
hatch 11 days hence, and on the tenth 
day I remove them to nuclei prepared to 
receive them. 

‘*What are you going to do with all 
these cells in this thing?” You see now 
my cells are nearly all reared here at 
home, and these are placed in this little 
rack with their points alldown. Well, 
the boys have fixed them that way to 
carry to an out-yard several miles away, 
and you see these cells hang in this rack 
just like they did in the hive, and by 
being careful we can carry them with- 
outinjury four or five miles, and put 
them into nuclei prepared for them. 

To insert them, I just go along the 
rows about as fast as I can walk, and by 
the records on top of the hives I know 
when I come to one that needs a cell; I 
just open it, and place the cell down on 
the comb near the brood, and gently 
bring the next comb up just so that it 
will touch the cell enough to holdit. I 
do it so quickly that neither a smoker 
nor veil is needed. I do not stay long 
enough at a hive to sit down at all. 

Now, here you see the record on this 
hive—queen sent out to Geo. Smith, Aug. 
26th? This is Aug. 29th, so you see 
the queen has been out three days, and 
I know that the colony needs a cell. 

‘*Why do you say ‘tout to Geo. 
Smith?” You see by that I know ex- 
actly who gets the queens from each 
nucleus, and I can tell long before Mr. 
Smith can, what kind of a queen he has, 
whether she was pure, and all about her 
brood, etc. 

‘* What have you got a big shade over 
that one hive for, and none over the 
rest?” That is a powerful colony where 
I keep my drones. Don’t you see them 
flying thick ? I usually keep this drone- 
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hive queenless, too, for it might swarm 
away out here on this prairie, and carry 
off all my fine drones. 

** Why don’t you keep the drones in 
nuclei, too, and then they would not 
swarm ?” Oh, drones do not seem to 
fly nearly so active and constant from 
nuclei as they do from a strong colony. 

**Oh, yes; I now see you believe in 
‘powerful colonies,’ as you call them.” 
That’s what I do. [can do more with 
one good, strong colony than with a half 
dozen weak ones. 

To keep my nuclei strong,I let my 
queens lay a frame or two of brood be- 
fore shipping them, if I am not crowded 
too much with orders. But, if I can’t 
do this, and Iam compelled to ship as 
soon as they begin to lay, I bring frames 
of brood from other yards, and keep 
. them up, and I tell you it is a good 
thing to have a yard with laying queens 
all the time to draw brood from in this 
queen-business. 

When I have more cells than I have 
nuclei to take them, I always have a 
few strong, queenless colonies in some 
of my yards, and I draw frames of brood 
and bees enough from them to take all 
my surplus cells, which iucreases my 
number of nuclei a little every once in a 
while. 

I don’t fool any time away introducing 
virgins, for I find that a virgin is nearly 
always a few days longer in beginning 
to lay, than one that is not moved at all. 

‘** Yes, but don’t you lose more time 
when you give cells, than if you had vir- 
ginsto putin?” No. You see my nu- 
clei are only queenless three days when 
I give the cell, and the cell usually 
hatches the next day after I put it in, so 
my nuclei are queenless only about 5 
days, and it is best for them to be queen- 
less awhile when we introduce virgins. 
So the cell will hatch out and its queen 
lay just about as quick as my introduced 
virgin; and I like it better. It is less 
trouble, and somehow I like the queen 
better, too. 

In the queen-rearing business, one 
must have some system about it to make 
a success of it. Every one must know 
his post of duty, like taking down a cir- 
cus tent, if we wish to get along fast. 

We have gone over all this ‘ pre- 
amble,” and only shown the’ good work- 
ing side of it all. Now, to show you 
that it is not all sweet and no bitter, I 
must tell you that all the cells do not 
hatch, and we often lose queens in mat- 
ing, and for these reasons some of our 
nuclei go without queens so long that 
they take a laying worker, and a great 
many other things go wrong. 





But I have learned to do just like the 
bees do when the sun melts their combs 
all down, and just go to work and repair 
the loss as quickly as I can, and I am 
here to tell you that queen-breeders have 
their ups and downs just as much, or a 
little more, than honey-producers do. 
Now I hope I have made this all plain. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


om Time and place of meeting. 
June 16, 17.—8. E. Kansas, at Bronson, Kans. 
J.C. Balch, Sec., Bronson, Kans. 
Oct. 11, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Ills. 
Frank Benton, Sec... Washington, D. C. 
(3 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tag Eniror. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 





PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
Vice-PrEs.—J. E. Crane.......Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, I! 
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Francis E. Abbot contributes to the 
June Vew England Magazine an article, fully 
illustrated, dealing with ‘‘ The Boston Tea 
Party,’ and the men and events of that 
time; Prof. Julins E. Olson, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, gives an extended and 
judicial review of ** Norway’s Struggles for 
Political Liberty ’’—it is an article which 
will interest all students of the history of 
popular constitutional government; Price 
Collier describes ‘* The Old Meeting House 
in Hingham, Mass.,”’ said to be the oldest 
church organization in the country, and 
Charles Frederick Danforth gives a timely 
travelers’ guide to the “Trout Fishing in 
New England,” the season for which opens 
this current month 


— -_— <a — - — 


Dr. Miller’s ‘‘A Year Among the 
Bees” is a book of over 100 pages. It 
commences with the necessary work in 
the spring, and runs through the entire 
year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that 
should be donein the apiary. Bound in 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents: or 
clubbed with the Bree JouRNAL for one 
year, for $1.35. 
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Digesting Food and Storing It 
for Future Use. 


Query 875.—Is there any other animal or 
insect except the honey-bee that digests its 
food, and stores it for future use after it is 
digested ?7—P. W. 


Yes.—WILL M. BARNUM. 
Yes.—Mrs. J. N HEATER. 
I don’t know.—E. FRANCE. 


Please ask me something I know.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 


No; and further, the bees do no such 
thing. —G. W. DEMAREE. 


I don’t think of any unless it is the 
bumble-bee.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


I know of none, and do not except 
the honey-bee.—J as. A. STONE. 


I’m only a bee-keeper, not a naturalist 
or entomologist.—C. C. MILLER. 


I do not know whether the bee digests 
its food or not.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Some other bees do it. I think some 
birds do something akin to it.—A. J. 
CooK. 


The honey-bee does not doit. Honey 
has never been ‘* digested.” —EmMERSON 
T. ABBOTT. 

Ask Prof. Cook. I do not know any- 
thing about this ‘‘ digested matter.”—G. 
M. Doo.LittLe. 


Is P. W. a mistake for W. D.? See 
Query 874. T’li resign in favor of Prof. 
Cook.—R. L. TAyYLor. 


Look at Dr. Miller’s answer. I dislike 
tosay ‘‘I don’t know,” for he might 
accuse me of plagiarism.—A. B. MAson. 


I am not aware that any animal, not 
excepting the honey-bee, does digest its 
food, and then stores for future use.— 
J. P. H. Brown. 


Bees only partially digest their food 
before storing it, according to our best 
authorities. It is quite likely that other 
insects practice the same sort of econ- 
omy. Bees are not ‘ animals.”—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 





Your question suggests the inference 
that bees do digest the nectar which 
they gather before storing it. I cannot 
aceept that as true. I do not believe it 
is true.—EuGENE SECOR. 

Now, my friend, do you believe that 
the bees ‘‘fully digest” the honey as 
you state in your query? If they fully 
digested it, would they have any to 
store ?—H. D. Currine. 


We do not believe that even the 
honey-bee digests its food previous to 
storing it in the cells. The honey which 
they stored has been kept in the honey- 
sac, and has not entered the digesting 
stomach proper.—DADANT & Son. 


In the sense in which the word ‘“ di- 
gest’ is popularly understood, the honey- 
bee does not digest its food. ‘* Digested 
nectar” may be scientific, but to the 
majority of readers it is misleading. I 
do not like the word in connection with 
honey.—M. MAHIN. 


The humble or ‘* bumble” bee so- 
called, gathers nectar and stores it in 
small quantities. Prof. Cook should be 
able to give a complete answer to the 
above, if it is desired to know the species 
that do so store, as well as whether any 
others do store or not.—J. E. Ponn. 


Yes, the bear and other hibernating 
animals. Noone claims that the food 
(honey) of the bee is wholly digested 
before storage. All that is claimed is 
that the digestive process is commenced 
by the conversion of the cane-sugar of 
nectar into honey-sugar.—P. H.Eiwoop. 


No, nor does the honey-bee store di- 
gested food. Not even man, with all 
his knowledge of chemistry, can per- 
fectly digest food to be stored up for 
future use. The digestion of food isa 
vital process, and no honey ever goes 
through it and gets backinto the combs. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


Friend P. W., I do not think your trap 
is baited right. I do not know as to 
other animals, but my observations say 
that bees do not digest the honey they 
store for future use. Sweet cider fed to 
bees and stored in the combs for future 
use is sweet cider still, until it sours, as 
I have tried it.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


It is probable that all insects that 
store the nectar of flowers change it to 
a greater or less degree by digestion. 
All animals that hibernate, as well as 
many that do not, store up food for 
future use after it is digested, in the 
shape of fat. In fact, in this sense it 
might be said that nearly all animals 
store up digested food for future use.— 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
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Can the Queen-Bee Establish the 
Sex of Her Offspring at Will ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. F. LATHAM. 


What constitutes ‘‘ will power” ap- 
pears to be the basis on which problems 
like the above depend for a solution, 
and the question seems barren of indi- 
cators that would lead the investigator 
to grasp the subject firmly, unless he 
can, at the onset, decide that point— 
what the implied ‘will power” is, in 
fact. 

If the queen-bee can determine the 
sex of her.progeny in embryo, while de- 
positing her ova, would it not be rea- 
sonable to infer that all ovaviporous 
animals possess acorresponding faculty? 

The sexes in fowls of a!l kinds are 
more or less intermingled. The same 
principle of analogy is characterized in 
the bisexual distribution of the progeny 
of the viviparous species. It is seldom 
that a litter of pups, kittens or pigs are 
of one gender. Twin calves, or lambs, 
are often of both sexes. In instances of 
the quadrupeds named, can an obvious 
reason exist on which to base an opin- 
ion, that the ‘‘ will power ” is less potent 
in the distribution of the sexual quailifi- 
cations than what may be exercised by 
the queen-bee ? 

The molecular influences, which are 
stimulated to activity during the act of 
deposition by. the queen-bee, seem to be 
uniform in their specialty in all stages 
of organic life, whether displayed in the 
cosmic elements which surround our 
planet, the flowers of the fields and 
groves, the finny tribes,or man. The 
strongest desires predominate. That 
the forces that generate the sexes, so 
termed, are not mechanical, and there- 
fore undefinable in the present state of 
knowledge, is evident. With this point 
in view, it would be rational to assume 
the partially metaphysical position that 
thought, or will power, must be a result 
of the molecular action of the brain. 





Holding this view of the subject, it 
would seem a reasonable extension of 
the supposition that the impetus result- 
ing from a concentration of the positive 
and negative forces (the true propagat- 
ing agencies in nature) would exercise 
its relative strength like an electric 
flash, and stamp its offspring with its 
dominant desires, so to speak. 

There appears to exist no perceptible 
evidence that a queen-bee exercises fore- 
thought preparatory to a change from 
fecundated to unfecundated ova, as she 
will change from worker-cells to drone- 
cells, and vice versa, on the same comb 
when she meets them, without percepti- 
ble hesitation, or being in the least re- 
tarded in her avocation. 

Often a drone-cell containing a live 
drone in the imago stage of develop- 
ment, may be found in the body of a 
comb, isolated from its kind, and sur- 
rounded by a compact mass of capped 
worker-brood. Although what has just 
been said may not perhaps be a strictly 
conclusive demonstration of ‘ will 
power,” still it presents very strong evi- 
dence that would tend to support an ad- 
mission that the queen, while depositing 
the isolated ovum from which the drone 
hatched, had absolute control of the 
spermatozoon. 

It further evinces that the generative 
mechanism of the queen must be very 
nicely adjusted to operate with sucha 
degree of certainty. But notwithstand- 
ing the delicacy of the act, an opening 
is presented for the entrance of a mild 
protest ; for, with all the certainty with 
which acts of the denizens of the hive, 
and especially the progenitor, are cred- 
ited, the lone son of the mother may 
have been the result of a deranged ef- 
fort. But whatever may have been the 
ruling cause of the phenomenon, if such 
it may be termed, it presents a rich 
theme for thoughtful observation. 

So infinitesimal are the seminal fila- 
ments that, on contemplation, one 
would be led to doubt the accomplish- 
ment of a separation so complete in its 
requirements as the sexual change de- 
mands. Thatit is accomplished, with 
its qualifying degree of certainty, there 
is no chance for a doubt. 

Here, although the question is a much- 
mooted one, it may be asked, may not 
the nurse-bees have something to do 
with the sexual qualifications by operat- 
ing on the ova after they are deposited 
in the cells ? Although the query may be 
barred the decision of positive science, 
still there appears to be a reasonable 
chance for believing that they do possess 
the power to change the sex in the 
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ovum, and can exercise it when neces- 
sity prompts them to do so. 

If the nurse-bees do ever perform an 
operation of the kind inferred, it must 
be subtile in its nature as to place it be- 
yond the grasp of the most acute obser- 
vation, unless, eventually, with the aid 
of a powerful lense. But, without, it is 
very doubtful that the bees ever do 
change the sex of the ova, and as the 
pros and cons relative to the process are 
unsettled, it must remain a theory until 
amore reliable investigation than has 
heretofore been made may confirm its 
truth or fallacy. 

Whatever the facts may be relative to 
a change of sex in the ovum, a nice dis- 
crimination is displayed by the nurse- 
bees in their care of the brood—a single 
drone-larva, surrounded by hundreds of 
the opposite sex, is fed, and its cell 
capped with unvariable precision. 

Much stress has been given to the 
‘* >ressure theory” in attempts to eluci- 
date the sex qualifications; but as it is 
usually explained, there is but a slight 
chance for its realization. When it is 
known to a certainty that the queen-bee 
will deposit ova, worker or drone, regu- 
larly in new combs with cells 4, and 
often less than 1/16 inch deep, built 
on foundation sheets, the assumption is 
totally destitute of support, unless the 
pressure is exercised telescopically by 
the ovapositor on the bottom of the cells 
—the act being accompanied by an ex- 
ertion that secures the ova in their 
places. Here, again, uncertainty of 
observation relegates the whole matter 
to the realms of conjecture. 

It is very doubtful if a system of re- 
search can be instituted that will dis- 
close the modus operandi to the satis- 
faction of the most expert scientist ; for, 
judging from the many attempts that 
have been made to elucidate the mys- 
teries that surround the known fact, 
that the queen-bee can alternate the sex 
of her ova with a precision that admits 
of no mistakes, there is certainly but a 
very slight opening for the most acute 
investigator to exercise his talents in 
attempts to solve the secrets that are in- 
volved in the results. 

Cumberland, Me. 
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Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the BEE JoURNAL ? Only $1.00 will 
pay for it for a whole year, And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
‘* Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! See page 739. 











Hiving Swarms 


Drawn 
Combs—Bait Sections. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. R. COMMON. 


On page 823 of the Bek JourRNAL for 
1892, isan article from Mr. Hutchin- 
son in regard to hiving swarms on 
drawn combs in producing comb honey. 
Having tried it to my entire satisfaction, 
Iam convinced that the bees will give 
double the surplus honey if hived on 
drawn combs, if rightly managed. 

When the first swarm issues, I hive it 
in a hive filled with drawn combs, and 
give them the section-case that was on 
the old hive, or one with a few un- 
finished sections, and I never had any 
trouble in getting the bees to fill them. 


I go to the old hive the seventh or 
eighth day after the swarm issues, and 
cut out all the queen-cells but one, and 
enclose that one in a queen-cell protec- 
tor, giving them a case of sections with 
a few unfinished sections in the center, 
then Iam not troubled with any more 
increase, and frequently I get from 8O 
to 100 pounds of surplus honey after 
the swarm issues. 

Last year I was so careless as to neg- 
lect to give one of my colonies the 
proper attention, and a second swarm 
issued. I hived it on drawn combs, and 
about 15 minutes after it was hived a 
stray swarm came along and alighted on 
a bush; I putit in with the new swarm, 
and gave them asection-case baited with 
a few unfinished sections ; they gave me 
over 20 pounds of surplus honey, besides 
filling their hive in less than three 
weeks, and making a rousingly strong 
colony that has wintered safely. 

There is no better way to get the bees 
to work in sections than to give them a 
few unfinished ones in the center of the 
case for bait. When the white honey 
harvest is over, give the bees more 
frames, and when they are filled, if not 
needed, put them away in a warm room 
where they will not spoil, and they can 
be used for spring feeding. This will 
give you a lot of drawn combs if you are 
careful of them, and it is better than 
feeding sugar syrup to get the bees 
through. I never fed sugar syrup but 
once, and that was one year ago, when I 
did not happen to have a lot of drawn 
combs filled with honey. I found a few 
of my bees on the verge of starvation. 

Save the dark honey for feeding, 
market the white, and let the sugar- 
honey business severely alone. 

Angelica, N. Y., May 17, 1893. 
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Cure for Bee-Diarrhea, Winter- 
ing Bees, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ‘‘ MONTREAL SUBSCRIBER.” 


As somebody in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL inquires about a remedy for 
bee-diarrhea, I beg to state some facts 
of past experience, 

’ Last year, in February, I noticed that 
some of my bees in the cellar were suf- 
fering badly from diarrhea; the weather 
being not favorable for a cleansing 
flight (which is the best of all remedies), 
I simply cleaned the bottom-boards, 
which are movable, and placed under 
the frames a piece of brown paper on 


which a few drops of spirits of pepper-. 


mint had been previously spilled. That 
seemedto stop the disease for two or 
three weeks, when I had to repeat the 
same process. I would like to see others 
try it next winter, and report. I should 
think that peppermint, which has the 
effect of helping digestion in human 
beings, might have the same good result 
on the bowels of the bees. 


OUTSIDE WINTERING IN LOWER CANADA. 


Last fall, seeing that my cellar is 
altogether too cold in winter, I resolved 
to try the ‘‘summer stands” system ; 
and notwithstanding the extreme and 
continuous cold of this past winter, I 
succeeded to the best; for, the 10 colo- 
nies I had in November, 1892, are to- 
day (April 23rd) all in excellent condi- 
tion. Of course, I was fully prepared 
for it, my hives (Simplicity style) being 
lodged in large, square wooden boxes, 
well packed with straw some 10 inches 
all around; the winter stores also were 
abundant, and the colonies strong. 

The first general cleansing flight took 
place as late as March 8, 1893, when I 
closely examined the 10 colonies. Of 
course the bottom-boards were covered 
about 4 inch with dead bees, which is 
not surprising after such a long confine- 
ment (since Nov. 17th). But 5 colonies 
were pretty heavy stil! with stores, the 
5 others more or less short of stores, aad 
all with plenty bees. To the weaker 
ones I gave that day twothin cakes of 
maple sugar between the frames, which 
I found all gone on April 8th, when the 
bees had their second general cleansing 
flight. 

One of the 10 colonies was a nucleus 
of Italian bees in five Langstroth frames 
with plenty of stores; it went through 
the winter O. K., and to my surprise, on 
March 8th, it was still heavy with 





os 


stores. I really should think that with 
outside wintering, bees properly pre- 
pared, would consume less than in the 
cellar. Now, last year I had 6 colonies 
in the cellar, and besides suffering with 
diarrhea, in the spring they were all 
short of stores. But the reason is per- 
haps that my cellar is too cold for win- 
tering bees. 


VERY EASY AND COMFORTABLE 
WINTERING OF BEES. 


OUTSIDE 


Here is my method of wintering bees 
on the summer stands; each hive is at 
all times provided with a large platform, 
say 3x4 feet, raised from the ground 
about 4 inches in front, and 6 inches in 
the rear, soas to makea gentle slope. 
On this large platform rests the hive on 
its movable bottom-board, also raised 
about 3 inches from the platform—a 
perfect ventilation and neatness, as you 
may see. 

Now when cold weather is coming on 
each hive is well packed with chaff or 
straw in a wooden case made of two 
stories, with a movable cover made 
tight against rain or thawing, by gal- 
vanized or painted iron. 

Mark that the whole case is large 
enough to allow 6 or 7 inches of straw 
packing on the sides, and 10 or 12 on 
top of the hive. (It also receives a coat 
of coal-tar on the outside only.) Mark 
also that the same case rests exactly on 
the edge of the large summer stand 
platform, so that the underside may be 
allowed free circulation of air whenever 
desirable. 

Now, to make it still better rat or 
mice proof, only a narrow entrance is 
provided on the outer case, say 4x4 
inches; also a sort of wooden bridge is 
provided for the bees between the two 
entrances (the entrance of the case and 
that of the hive). Should any rats 
make their appearance, ‘‘ Rough on 
Rats ” will soon get rid of them—it is 
the best article I ever saw for the pur- 
pose. 

But you might think that with such a 
packing the bees are left very little 
ventilation ; that they are in danger of 
smothering if the entrance becomes 
clogged with dead bees, or shut up with 
ice. The dangeris averted in this way: 
The bottom-board is at all times pro- 
vided with two or four holes covered 
with perforated tin, and the large plat- 
form underneath is not air-tight, so that 
bees can get enough ventilation from 
the holes of the bottom-board. 

But as I had some trouble the past 
winter in cleaning the bottom-boards, I 
intend to improve my wintering process 
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in this way: I will raise the hive 3 
inches above the bottom-board by means 
of a frame 3x2 inches, on which the 
hive will rest. The front side of that 
frame will be a movable board only 4 
inch thick, having the usual hive en- 
trance; that board being made fast to 
the hive by means of the straw packed 
against it. The bottom-board inside the 
hive will have a piece of brown or blot- 
ting paper to receive dead bees and any 
dirt falling from theframes. The lower 
story of the outer case will also have 
part of the front movable, say 3 feet by 
6 to T inches in width. 

Now here isthe beauty of the whole 
arrangement: Whenever a fine day 
comes, allowing a general cleansing 
flight of the bees, or whenever you want 
to clean the bottom-boards, you first put 
aside the movable part of the front case, 
then draw the packing out of the way, 
and lastly the movable board of the 
aforesaid frame on which the hive is 
standing. Now gently draw the brown 
or blotting paper of the bottom-board 
(it will be more or less dirty), and im- 
mediately replace it with a neat and dry 
one, on which you may spill a few drops 
of peppermint. If necessary you may 
also feed the bees under the frames, 
with the ordinary cautions not to daub 
the bees. If the weather is very fine, 
you may also uncover the outer cases, 
so thatin a few hours all the colonies 
will get a thorough cleaning and drying, 
with but very little trouble for the bee- 
keeper. 

I tried, last year, in the cellar the 
brown paper and the movable-board 
system, and it proved a success. I don’t 
see why I could not not useit in con- 
nection with the wintering-case system. 

Montreal, Canada. 


oe 


Employment in Colorado and 
California Apiaries. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. W. DAYTON. 








Several different parties in the East 
have written me about cbtaining employ- 
ment in apiaries in Colorado and Califor- 
nia, and ask my advice, etc. 

I would say that my experience is 
limited, so that they should go and ex- 
periment as I have done. But I have 
done with this kind of experimenting 
now. 

First, I answered a ‘*‘ Want” advertise- 
ment in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL or 
Gleanings, and securéd a position during 





last season with Mr. Chas. Adams, in ° 
Colorado, and a most agreeable position 
it turned out to be; but since respond- 
ing to another ‘‘ Want,” I concluded that 
all are not Adamses, or believe and do 
as Adams does. 

Mr. Tefft, sometime ago, stated that 
on answering a ‘‘ Want” advertisement 
for a skillful apiarist, he received the 
answer that when they noted his age 
they had to smile, as they ‘wanted a 
young man to handle the bees and knock 
around the farm.” Thissmiling may be 
fun for one party, but to the one who 
pays his money in railroad fares for a 
thousand miles and misses a job, it is 
less fun, so I say to those seeking jobs, 
beware of the ‘*‘ Wants” where such 
smiles come in. These smiling folks 
had best experiment near home by em- 
ploying a skillful carpenter, and then 
set him at ‘‘ knocking around ” the wood 
pile. 

In reaching the last position men- 
tioned, I traveled 1,100 miles by rail, 
and arrived just as the family were de- 
parting on a visit to relatives. Bound 
not to interrupt their plans, I agreed to 
keep ‘‘bachelor’s hall,” and do the 
chores until their return, beginning 
about 11 o’clock in the forenoon. The 
rest of the day passed off smoothly, and 
I was beginning to settle my thoughts 
down most comfortably after taking a 
survey of the farm, surrounding country, 
and 150 colonies of neglected but well 
populated colonies of bees that I was to. 
manage. There was plenty of good bee- 
country, and no bees nearer than six 
miles. 

About an hour after retiring, there 
came a nibble from behind my ear, and 
I sent something about the shape and 
sizeof a gold dollar whizzing against 
the farther wall, with the exclamation, 
‘“ That’s the first interruption I ever 
had from one of those varmints!’” On 
striking a light, a whole assemblage 
went scrambling seven ways from Sun- 
day off the pillow. I had about con- 
cluded to start for a hotel, when the 
thought struck me to experiment a little, 
so I spread over the bed about 12 to 15 
thicknesses of newspapers, and allowed 
them to project over the edge. I don’t 
think Iwas molested until morning, ex- 
cept by a dreaming, half-awake kind of 
sleep. 

I thought the varmints always nested 
in the wall, sothe next morning all the 
clothing was hung on the fence all day. 
The next night I camped on the floor in 
the opposite part of the room, and I felt 
nothing, and heard nothing, but on 
striking a light I was equally surprised 
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to see them scramble off the clothing 
full fourteen ways from Sunday, and 
disappear in the cracks of the floor. 

On undoing my grip, some had gotten 
inside, but I shook some garments, put 
on an extra amount of clothing, and 
went out and slept well in a wheat- 
shock. 

The next day, when I took up a paper 
or book, I looked well on all its sides, 
even the supers and honey cans were 
suspected, and not unnecessarily, either, 
for I found the varmints entrapped in 
the oowls in the pantry, and swimming 
in dishes of cooked food. Some had 
fallen in the muzzle of the shot-gun that 
stood in the corner, and in the shaving 
mug on the corner bracket, and if I 
pulled a sliver from the gate-post I 
looked to see what was under it. 

Now, this one particular fauit is all I 
could make out against this job, but this 
one was so weighty that a day after, 
and some time before the return of the 
family, I put another thousand-mile 
ticket well down into my vest-pocket, 
leaving no explanation whatever. Sol 
say to those who want a job, do not go 
toa job unless you can afford to pay 
your fare both ways, and lose it. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


—— 


Self-Hivers vs. Queen.Traps in 
Controlling Swarms. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


On page 401, our old friend Henry 
Alley argues that a queen-trap will 
catch a swarm as well as a self-hiver, 
all we have to dois to return the queen 
to the hive two or three days after the 
swarm has issued—so he claims. 


In a foot-note of a similar article writ- 
ten by Mr. Alley for Gleanings (April 
lst, pages 257 and 274), Mr. E. R. 
Root says: ‘*The bees have been 
thwarted in their efforts to carry out 
the instinct of nature, remaining in the 
hive, frittered away their time doing 
nothing, and finally ended up by killing 
the queen.” This was in reference to 
using queen-traps as advised by Mr. 
Alley. 

Well, it is simply this: With a queen- 
trap the swarm returns to the old hive, 
the swarming fever not satisfied, and 
the whole thing will work in nearly 
every case as described above by Mr. 
Root. But witha self-hiver that would 
hive the whole swarm, the case would 
be entirely different, because then 





swarming would actually take place, the 
swarming fever be satisfied, and the 


*Swarm go to work with all the vim and 


energy always displayed by new swarms 
(at least I think so). 

The supers should be put on the hive 
of the new swarm, and at least part of 
the brood-combs and young bees also 
transferred to the new hive, and the 
whole made a rousing colony. 


Iam afraid Messrs. Pratt 
have made a mistake in placing the 
new hive under the old one. Lifting 
the old hive, and perhaps two or three 
supers, oreven turning them, as they 
say, ‘‘cat-a-cornered,” to ascertain 
which hives have been swarming, is too 
much work. Better have the hiver in 
front, and only a cover to lift. I some- 
what suspect that they have done it, 
and also adopted a peculiar queen-es- 
cape instead of a cone, in order to avoid 
infringing on Mr. Alley’s queen-trap 
patent, but I don’t know positively. 

In case the self-hiver and new hive 
should be left under the old hive for 
several weeks or months, the probability 
is that the work in the sections would 
cease, and the bees fill both new and old 
hives, with or without swarming. If 
working for comb honey, our aim would 
be defeated; if extracted honey is the 
object, better put the two hives one 
upon the other, without any self-hiver 
or honey-board ; or, better still, adopt a 
large hive such as used by the Dadants, 
and most of the European apiarists. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


and Root 


—— ———P - 


The Proper Time to Put on the 
Surplus Cases. 


Written for Farm, Field and Stockman 


BY 8. E. MILLER. 


The question is often asked, 
is the proper time to put on surplus 
cases ?” or, as they are more commonly 
called, supers. The question is gener- 
ally answered by saying, When the bees 
begin to whiten the combs along next to 
the top-bar of the frame. This, how- 
ever, is not always the best rule to fol- 
low, if, in fact, there is any particular 
rule at all. 

I have seen the combs whitened as 
spoken of above early in the season 
when fruit-trees were in bloom, and this 
flow of nectar would last for only a few 
days. Then cool to cold and rainy 
weather set in and the bees actually had 
to be fed to keep them from starving. 
To have the supers on at such a time 


‘* When 
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would be worse than useless, yet there 
is an exact time when supers should be 
put on, and this time, as a rule, is rather » 
short, for if put on before the colony is 
in a condition to commence work on 
them it will take considerable heat from 
the bees to warm up this extra space, 
and at this time all of the warmth that 
the colony can generate is needed to 
carry on brood-rearing advantageously. 
Often, too, the bees will tear down or 
gnaw holes in the comb-foundation star- 
ters if they are notin a condition to go 
to work building the starters out into 
full depth combs. 

The starters, also, if allowed toremain 
too long unused, become hard and 
brittle, and are not so acceptable or so 
easily worked by the bees. 

On the other-hand, if we wait too long. 
there are other conditions equally objec- 
tionable For, should the bees be gath- 
ering nectar quite freely, and have no 
room to store it above, they will com- 
mence storing it in brood-combs: soon 
every available cell is filled with honey, 
and the queen has no empty cells in 
which to deposit eggs, thus brood-rearing 
is curtailed, the hive becomes crowded, 
and the bees become possessed with a 
desire to swarm when itis very difficult 
to induce them to enter the supers, for 
where bees once commence storing their 
sweets, there they will persist in contin- 
uing their work, and when they have 
once got the idea of swarming in their 
little heads, they seem to think of noth- 
ing else, and will enter the supers very 
reluctantly if at all, and if they carry 
into effect their desire to swarm our 
best chances for a full crop of honey 
are past. 

Thus we see that the time for putting 
on the supers is generally very short, 
and should be improved while it lasts. 
Therefore, each individual should study 
this subject for himself. Acquaint your- 
self with the condition of your colonies 
by making frequent examinations ; pote 
which are the strongest and give them 
supers first, fora few of the strongest 
may be in a condition to commence stor- 
ing surplus while weaker ones may not 
get ready at all, for a colony that is not 
populous should not be expected to store 
comb honey, and can usually be worked 
to better advantage by running them 
for extracted honey. 

Post yourself on the flora of your lo- 
cality, that you may know just where to 
expect the greatest yield of sweets from 
field and forest, and you will soon be 
able to master the problem. Here in 
our locality the time varies according to 





the earliness of the season, from the 





latter part of May to the first week or 
ten days in June. 

Where white clover is plentiful we 
may note when the bees first commence 
work on the bloom and consider that 
the time is at hand, forin a short time, 
if everything is favorable, we may ex- 
pect strong colonies to be storing consid- 
erable quantities of the sweet nectar. 

Bluffton, Mo. 
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&@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn @ without 


interfering with either part of the letter. 





Called ‘‘Lucky ” —A Friendly Feeling. 


The bees are “‘ hustling.”’ I lost 4 colonies 
out of 11, and people call me ‘‘lucky.”’ 


Ienjoy the visits of the Bez JouRNAL 
very much. There is such a friendly feel- 
ing among the bee-papers, that the influence 
is worth the cost of the paper. My students 
enjoyed ‘‘Wung Lung’s Experience,’ as 
they did the ae of Mr. A. I. Root—a 
rival editor. Surely, the devil finds poor 
picking among such men. 

F. F. Mary, B. 8. 

Newton Falls, O., May 22, 1893. 


Age When Virgin Queens Mate. 


I have read the article on page 461, on 
the age when vir queens mate. J. A. 
refers to Mr. Wilder Graham’s saying that 
a queém must mate within 21 days, or she 
never mates. I say thesame. Of course 
there are exceptions to all rules, so there 
might be one out of a hundred that mates 
after she is 21 days old. I had one last 
spring to mate when she was about that 
age, but that was the only one in 22 years’ 
experience—that is, [ mean to lay worker 
eggs. J. A.’s queens must have been rather 
slim and poor, and got through the ex- 
cluder and mated some time in the winter, 
or else they must have been some new kind 
of bees—may be they were Punics! 

My experience in queen-rearing is, that 
a youn —- will usually mate in from 5 
to 7 or ys after hatching, if the weather 
is favorable, and usually 





ays eggs on the 


llth; and if the weather should be so cold 
that she could not get out in about 21 days, 
layer, and I con- 
want my queens 


she would be a amc o. 
sider her worthless. 
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mated with pure drones. I want no drones 
from unfertilized queens. Some will say 
that the ay ry Boerne has no effect on the 
drone-egg, but I don’t care for that, I will 
take mine fertilized, every time. It is the 
nature of the young queens to mate in 
early ‘ girlhood,”’ or not at all. 
Clayton, Ills. Tuos. 8. WALLACE. 


New Comb Built Out of Old. 


Do bees utilize old comb to build new out 
of? I think I have proof positive that they 
do. I transferred a colony the other day 
for a neighbor, from a very old hive toa 
new frame hive. As the combs were very 
old and black, I did not use them, but put 
the bees on full drawn combs from my own 
apiary. As there were a few small patches 
of brood I wished to save, I cut it out and 
laid it on some sticks in the super for them 
to take care of, which they are doing very 
nicely. [examined them three days later, 
when I found a piece of comb suspended 
from the hive-cover as large as my hand. 
Directly over the patches of brood, lying in 
the bottom of the super, and the new comb 
and the brood-comb was exactly of the 
same color, very dark. 





Rurus WILLIAMS. 
Crescent, Okla. Ter., May 15, 1893. 


Bees Wintered All Right. 


My 17 colonies came through the winter 
all right, and are in prime condition, 
although the season so far has been exces- 
sively wet and cool, but, notwithstanding 
all this, my colonies are strong in numbers, 
and are storing honey very rapidly from 
black locust bloom and red willow. White 
clover is beginning to bloom, but owing to 
the recent overflow of the Ohio river, the 
most of the clover crop has been destroyed. 
I had 2 swarms issue on May 10th. These 
being my first this year, makes the swarm- 
ing season some 20 days later this year 
than last. I now have 19 colonies of bees of 
the Italian strain, which has given me 
great satisfaction in their care and man- 
agement, and a fair return in good honey 
for the amount of labor performed. 

I began bee-keeping some six years ago, 
andI am under more obligations to the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for the practical 
information regarding bee-culture than to 
all other sources combined. I am looking 
for a good honey-flow here this year, there- 
fore I am ready for it. 

B. F. BoULTINGHOUSE. 

Rockport, Ind., May 15, 1893. 


Can Bees Puncture Fruit ? 


In the convention of the Indiana bee- 
keepers, according to the published report, 
several members of the convention said 
they knew that bees could not puncture 
grapes, and this resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the In- 
diana bee-keepers that it is an impossibility 
for bees to puncture grapes or injure them. 














Either the Indiana bee-keepers have 
studied bees wrongly, or the bees in In- 
diana are a weak and shiftless race. I fast- 
ened a surplus comb intoa section with 
hard-wood tooth-picks. A grating sound 
led me to examine, to find out wha’ was 
going on in that hive. The bees hari car- 
ried away bit by bit nearly all of ove pick, 
and part of the other, and it was di ninish- 
ing fast. If bees can bite off hard wood, 
they may enter ripe fruit. 


Bees do not, however, puncture fruit, be- 
cause no fruit has any attraction for bees— 
no more attraction than a stone or a piece 
of wood—when it is sound; but when the 
fruit begins to leak, from various causes, 
then the bees are drawn to it, tear away 
the skin, and carry off the contents. But 
bees can puncture fruit, that is, it is a 
physical possibility, as they can puncture 
and tear away or bite off hard wood. 

Gero. A. STOCKWELL. 

Providence, R. I. 


—_-__—____e ~ <=» + =< —--—-_ — 


Report from Eastern Kentucky. 


The winter in Eastern Kentucky is said 
to have been the coldest for 60 years. All 
the apiarists winter their bees on the sum- 
mer stands, the consequence last winter 
was, that nearly all the bees froze to death. 
When the temperature got down to zero, I 
covered my hives with hay. Six colonies 
pulled through with a few bees. The last 
of February and the first of March we had 
three weeks of warm weather, and! gave 
my bees free access to all the honey they 
wanted from other hives where the bees 
had died, and they commenced rearing 
brood. Though we have a late spring, my 
hives are full of bees, and they have com- 
menced whitening their combs. Our best 
honey season is just commencing now—the 
poplar and white clover. Most of the bee- 
men are discouraged, and say they are 
going to quit the business. That will give 
a better field for me. 

I wish much success to the old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Iam well pleased with the 
pictures of our brother and sister bee-keep- 
ers, and biographical sketches. I am glad 
to know that they are Christians ; that 
makes us believe one must control himself 
before he can control his bees. 

(Rev.) MILLER FarrRcHILp. 

Sip, Ky., May 12, 1893. 


ae _— e+ 


Perhaps Not Fertilized in the Hive. 


I would like to say a few words on Dr. 
Tufts’ article on page 340, in regard to the 
laying queen that I found in an upper story. 
Lasked Mr. Doolittle about it, and he re- 
plied thus: 

‘“‘Unbeknown to you, or otherswise, there 
was a crack or hole in or about one of those 
upper stories large enough for the queen to 
go out and return to meet the drone, and 
she was fertilized without doubt on the 
wing, as all queens are.” 

I was nettled by Mr. Doolittle’s answer, 
for the reason that he thought that I tol- 
erated holes in my hives, and also his ap- 
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plying the word otherwise, for by that it just 
seemed to me that he distrusted me, and 
that I was trying to ‘‘work’’ him (as the 
boys call it). Now, if Mr. D. thought so, 
he was mistaken, for nothing could be more 
remote from my mind. 


I was hasty, and did jump to the conclu- 
sion, as there was a queen-excluder below 
the super that she was fertilized in, and not 
considering at that time that a virgin 
queen being so much smaller than a laying 
queen, she could possibly squeeze through 
a perforation of an excluder, and that is 
just the way she got out if she mated on 
the wing. Now, here is where I made the 
error—I said she had not been out of the 
hive, and I ask the pardon of the Bese Jour- 
NAL readers for the same. Now that is my 
iniquity, and as the crime is no greater, it 
seems unjust in my honored friend of the 
Sunny Southland to make me the butt of 
ridicule. 

I take a great interest in bee-keeping— 
greater even than in the business that I 
chose in my younger days, and worked at 
for 35 years (that of a blacksmith), yet I 
never got so much comfort in all those 
years as I have in less than ten years of 
keeping bees. Iam delighted with it, and 
that feeling grows all the time. 

Some years ago a writer in (Gleanings, un- 
der the nom de plume of **Ole Fogy.”’ was 
morally certain that a swarm never ab- 
sconded without first settling, and con- 
tinued to assert it. So, Doctor, lam not 
the only sinner. Well, *‘Ole Fogy,”’ was 
converted, as he had a swarm come out and 
start for parts unknown without as much 
as saying, ‘‘ By your leave, Ole Fogy.’’ So 
the friend just took off his paint and 
feathers, and acknowledged his error. So 
I think that the Gleanings family forgave 
him, and said, ‘‘Go and sin no more.” 

Joun McKEon. 

Dryden, N. Y., March 24, 1893. 


— — >_> 
Disastrous Year for Bees. 


The past year has been the most disas- 
trous for bees that I have experienced. Of 
73 colonies one year ago, can now count 
but 30, and the majority of these are in 
poor condition. J. F. LATHAM. 

West Cumberland, Me., May 30, 1893. 


A Letter of Appreciation. 


I wish to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued success of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL. I have been a regular subscriber for 
the Jast eleven years, and have always 
thought the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL one of 
our ablest, best conducted, and richest in 
news for bee-keepers, of all our apicultural 
journals. 


Your biographical sketches and apenas 
are very interesting, and especially so to 
those of us in Europe who cannot make the 
personal acquaintance of such men as Doo- 
little, Tinker, etc. The sketches are very 
pithy, and tell us'all abeut the fads and 
hobbies of those we have adeep respect for. 








Your editorials and poetical selections have 
a high moral and elevating tone, and all 
together I value most highly the weekly 
visits of the ‘‘ Old Reliable.” 


Newtownards, Ireland. Ww». Dirry. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
June 10th, 1893: 


CHICAGO, ILu.—There is not much move- 
mentincomb honey. Prices range at from 
12@16 and 17c., a ase grades biinging 15@ 
17c. A few casesof the new crop have ar- 
rived and brought the top prices. Beeswax is 
very steady at about 25c. Extracted honey is 
moving very slowly at from 6@8c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No. 1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C-M. C.C. 


CINCINNATI, 0.—A short supply of ex- 
tracted honey is the cause of a slow demand. 
It forbids an effort on our part tosell. It 
brings 6@8e, There is no choice comb hone 
on our market, and prices are nominal at 12 
16c., in a small way. 

Beeswax—Demand good,at 22@25c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. & 8. 


NEW YORK,N. Y.—New crop of extracted 
is arriving freely. Market is quiet and de- 
mand limited. Fancy grades sell at from 7@ 
8ce.; common to fair, at from 60@70c., as to 
body, color and flavor. Beeswax, ah ee 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALiIF.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, 1-lbs. wax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. ““ vo Ens a 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, —e 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extracted. } 
7c. No beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


CHICAGO, ILu.-—Fancy stock is very scarce, 
with plenty of inquiry, with good prices of- 
fered forsame. It selis readily at 18c.; No.1 
comb, 16@17c. Dark sells slow. White ex- 
tracted.fair supply, with demand at 8%; 
dark, 6@7c. Beeswax—23@25c. J.A. L. 


BOSTON, MAss.—Honey is selling slow and 
rics are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17c.— 
xtracted, 8@10c. 

Beeswax—None on hand. B. & R. 


ALBANY,N. Y.— Honey market is very 
quiet now, as between seasons. Beeswax— 
at 30@32c. for good color. H. R. W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There is quite an 
active demand this week for honey, especially 
white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Dark is 
very slow sale. Stock on hand in this market 
is very light. Receipts have not been enough 
to supply trade during the past 10 days. Fan- 
cy white conb honey, 18@20c.; No. 1 white, ° 
17¢c.; fancy amber, 16c.; No. 1 amber, l4c.; 
fancy dark, 12c.; No. 1 dark, 10c. Extracted 
California 60-lb. kegs, 9c. Beeswux, unsal- 
able. J. A. 3. & Co, 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
R. A. BuRNEtTT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 


F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway 


San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm &t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHEA & Co., 14 £16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut 8. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R, Wrigut, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & Son. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Bee-Keeping for Profit.—We 
have just issued a revised and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Tinker’s book, called 
‘*Bee-Keeping for Profit.” It details 
his most excellent ‘‘ new system, or how 
to get the largest yields of comb and 
extracted honey.” The book contains 
80 pages in all, and is illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents, or clubbed with the 
BEE JouRNAL for one year, for $1.15. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


PRA PROPRIA IRA ASAI SA INF INF RF ELENA ESRI TINO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 


RP RAPS ISIS SFR ANF EF SAFER AERIS ONO N FINE 


ANTED— 2nd-Hand Barnes’ Foot-Power 
Saw. J. A. BALMER, Vincennes, Ind. 


O EXCHANGE — High Grade Safety Bi- 
eycle, for Honey or Wax. 
17Atf J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. 


ANTED TO EXCHANGE—A nice 8-tune 
Music Box, for a Barnes’ Foot-Power 
Saw or a good Scroll Saw. Address, 
H. L. VON LIENEN. 
Somerset. Saline Co., Ills. 


ANTED TO EXCHANGE—Love and aff- 
ections and a good home, for a lady part- 
ner as a wife and some money to go into @ 
paying business; between the ages of 40 and 
50 years. All letters answered. Address, 
R. MILLER, Compton, Lee Co., Ills. 














WE OFFE 


COMB FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


G®”™ Satisfaction and All Work Guaranteed. 
Part of our Machines are here, and we will 
be able to fill a few orders next week at prices 
ranging from 36 to 56 cents per pound. 
Remember, we are pushing matters as 
fast as possible, and will not be undersold 
Send your name and address, for we do not 
know you and we will keep you posted. 


BEESWAX WANTED, Write for Prices 


W. J. FINCH, JR., 
931 E. Monroe St., - SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Something Entirely New. 
ONLY PERFECT AUTOMATIC 


Honey-Extractor 


| ES'i of Testimonials can be given as to 
the perfect*working of the above Honey- 
Extractor. Simple in Construction. With- 
out Band or Chain. Price moderate. We 
are prepared to ship from the United States. 
The 4-frame Langstroth, can diameter 24 in- 
ches; 8-frame 27 inches. 


Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Lid. 
BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Patent for above. Either State or larger 
territory may be purchased from us. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
All Kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


= 
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Pure Halian Queens ! ! 


R= from Imported Mother. 75 cents 
each; 3 for $2.00. Can sbip promptly af- 
ter June 15th. These Queens are Beauties. 
Safe arriv - 1 aver anteed, 
EWART BROS 
24E2t SPARTA, TENN. 
Mention the American Bee Journ’. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, ete. 


PAGE & KEITH, New London, Wis. 








Of this Journal who 
READERS write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 


offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


pe Ik ING the month of July, LEININGER 
BROS. are going to boom their QUEENS 
by sending one Warranted Queen for 
only 50 cents. We do this to introduce our 


Queens in your localit 
24Atf . JENNINGS, OxTIO. 


References—A. I. Root, the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, or W. Z. Hutchinsen. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


FREE TRIAL 


a — Kt in ~* wey own home. 
ine for +- $24.50 











Standard Singers, $9.50, 6 
| $17.50, and 27 other styles. We 
? 5 : Eship firstclass machines any where 
SF toanyone in anyquantity at whole- 
= 3 sale prices. All attachments FRER. 


' Sy. Latest improvements. Send J 
ee free catalogue and save mone 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. NO MONEY WIRED IN ON, 


Address (in full) CASH BUYERS’ UNIO 
158-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. 55, Chicago, tit 


24E5t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





DOVETAILED AND SIMPLICITY HIVES! 


Sections. Extractors, etc. 60-p,. Catalog. 
A Full Line of Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


24E10t 


Mention the American Bee Journai, 








WEEKLY $i 00 A YEAR. 
Founded by the late OrnancE Jupp, and now Edited by his Son, 


JAMES STRONG JUDD, 
And Many Practical Men and Women. —— 


Recognizing the fact that our Readers want Special Accom 
fire—and not high-priced, we have rented 6 acres within 7 blocks of the Exposition, to 





IITIIIIYT 





modations at the World’ ty ‘ay Ry from 
be known as the 


eee Qrange Judd Farmer World’s Fair Gamp. 





OPENS MAY ist, 1893--CLOSES NOV. Ist, i893. @ @ © 


The Best Tenting Ac dations near the Grounds—A Choice (1) of a Cot in a 
Practically Water-Proof Tent on a Board Floor—(2) Of Tenting Ground 
only if You have your Own Tent.—(3) Of Lodging Under Cover in 
the Annex, or (4) Lodging in a Room in the House. 
Prices for a fo Out tna Tent Tent on Board Floor $3.00, or including a Year’s Su on to 
abo BES 03. Nie Ritenens 





the ORANGE 
Accommodations aed a gs any 
of the ORANGE JUDD FARMER. 


yy SO ng full particulars about all the 


upon request, together with Sample Copies 


Coupons Should be Secured Now, 72,‘st.s!may beprovided for. Rach Coupon is good 


THE ORANGE JUDD FARMER phe ny ye 


ents te the entire ome and Farm, under co one 
cal Editors and Editresses, aided by a large num of Special ¥ 


in he bogs Farm ont 


Ae uy Specta 


Tnsteated than ¢ any other Weekly Journal of its kind in - ©. COUN. < ~ cane etnwer asso as 
Address ORANGE JUDD FARMER CO., 358 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. ae 














Great Premium to New Subscribers on page ¢a9 ! 
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